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To know the cause why music was ordained ; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 
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THE TRUMPET, TROMBONE, SERPENT, AND OPHICLEIDE. 


Tue Trumpet, from the simplicity of its construction, is not only an 
instrument of the greatest antiquity, but has been used, in all ages, 
in almost every part of the world: and, from its loud, shrill, and 
piercing sound, it has been generally devoted to warlike purposes— 
not only for conveying signals and commands to great bodies of troops, 
but for rousing and animating the martial spirit of the soldiers. Asa 
military instrument, the trumpet has been peculiarly appropriated to the 
cavalry ; and the horse is observed to be as much excited by its sounds 
as his rider. This is alluded to in the book of Job, in the sublime de- 
scription of the horse: “The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering 
spear, and the shield. He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and 
rage; neither believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. He 
saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he smelleth the battle afar off, 
the thunder of the captains, and the shouting.” Bruce gives a striking 
account of the effects produced by the Abyssinian trumpet. “ This 
trumpet,” he says, “sounds only one note, E, in a loud, hoarse, and 
terrible tone. It is played slow when on a march, or where no enemy 
appears in sight; but afterwards it is repeated very quick, and with 
great violence; and has the effect on the Abyssinian soldiers, of trans- 
porting them absolutely to fury and madness, and of making them so 
regardless of life as to throw themselves in the middle of the enemy, 
which they do with great gallantry. I have often, in time of peace, 
tried what effect this charge would have upon them, and found that 
none who heard it could continue seated, but that all rose up, and cun- 
tinued the whole time in motion.” These effects are to be accounted 
for, to a considerable extent, on the principle of association; but they 
depend also, undoubtedly, on the peculiar character of the instrument. 


The trumpet used in orchestras, till a late period, was just the mili- 
tary, or cavalry trumpet. In England, it was cultivated so carly as the 
time of Purcell, when John Shore, the brother of the celebrated Mrs. 
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Cibber, was an eminent performer upon it. Purcell, from his admira- 
tion of Shore’s performance on the trumpet, took every opportunity of 
employing him in the accompaniment of his songs and other theatrical 
compositions : “* And this,” says Dr. Burney, “ accounts for the frequent 
use he made of that martial and field instrument, even when the subject 
of the poetry was pacific.” Purcell’s duett ‘ Genius of Britain,’ long a 
favourite in our theatres, was first sung in Durfey’s ‘ Don Quixote,’ in 
1694, by Mrs. Cibber and Freeman, with Shore’s obbligato accompani- 
ment. Shore lived to a great age, and died in 1753, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Valentine Snow, a performer of wonderful powers, for whom 
Handel wrote those trumpet passages in his Oratorios, which, notwith- 
standing the improvements that have been made on the instrument, 
still demand all the execution of our ablest performers. Snow was pecu- 
liarly distinguished by the exquisite beauty of his tone, and the firmness 
of his shake. About the year 1770, improved trumpets were brought 
from Germany, by the brothers Braun, and since that time the old trum- 
pet has disappeared from our orchestras. The trumpet now in use is of 
a more convenient form than before; and the scale is completed by 
means of the slide, by which the column of air in the tube can be 
lengthened or shortened. 

The natural scale of the trumpet, or that which is produced by 
blowing alone, depends on the acoustical principles, which we have 
explained in treating of the horn, and consists of similar intervals with 
the scale of that instrument, though at a higher pitch, in consequence 
of the smaller size of the trumpet. The reguiar natural trumpet-notes 
extend from @ below the lines in the treble clef (the lowest note of the 
violin) to G abuve the fifth line; they thus embrace a compass of two 
octaves, and are, 

G, C, E, G, C, D, E,d", G. 
But, from the trumpet now in use, the performer can obtain the inter- 
mediate chromatic intervals. The above is the compass within which 
orchestral trumpet parts are generally confined; though skilful per- 
formers can reach to C, or even E in alt. 

As in the case of the horn, the trumpet parts are written in the key 
of C, and the pitch of the instrument is accommodated to the key of the 
piece. The number of trumpets now in use is eight, which take their 
names from their key notes. They are the low A and B trumpets— 
the C, D, E flat, E natural, I’, and G trumpets. This variety of keys 
is produced, as on the horn, by the use of crooks, or extra pieces added 
to the instrument. The best keys are those of D, E flat, and E natural. 

The trumpet is generally in the key of the piece thatis played. But 
it is frequently found convenient to place the trumpet in a different key 
for the reason already explained in our article on the Horn,—that har- 
mony may be obtained which could not otherwise be produced by means 
of the natural notes, which ought always to be used as far as possible. 
Where the key of the piece is a bad key for the trumpet, this instrument 
is, if possible, taken in another key. Thus ifthe music is in B flat, 
the trumpets may be in E flat; in which case the horn parts will be 
written, not, as usual, in C, but in @; because, when the trumpet, in 
this key, plays the notes G and D, it gives the real sounds of B flat and 
I’, the principal notes in the key of B flat. 
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Before the modern improvements on the trumpet, it could be played 
only in the single key on which it was pitched. Thus a C trumpet 
could only be played in the key,of C, a D trumpet in the key of D, &c.; 
but upon one and the same, of the same trumpets now in use, not only 
the major key in which it is pitched, but also several other keys may be 
produced. Taking the C trumpet, for example, besides the key of C, 
it may be played upon in the keys of G, F, B flat, E,C minor, E minor, 
G minor, and A minor. By the occasional use of the slide, the prin- 
cipal notes of all these keys may be produced on the C trumpet; and 
hence it is no longer necessary to change the crooks at every modulation 
that may occur in a composition. 


The trumpet has the disadvantage, in common with the horn, that its 
natural notes differ in quality of tone from those that may be called 
artificial ; the former being fuller, clearer, an¢ more open, than the 
latter. It must, therefore, be a chief study of the performer that he 
produce all his notes as equally as possible, so that there may be little 
or no perceptible break, or difference in force, between one note and 
another. It ought also to be the care of the composer to attend to the 
imperfection ofthe instrument, and not to introduce prolonged or strongly 
marked artificial notes where they can avoided. 


The trumpet is most properly employed in the production of bold, 
martial, or awful effects; but it is now-a-days employed in our orches- 
tras, whatever may be the character or expression of the music. In the 
opera-house we hear its tones mingled as often with the soft complain- 
ings of a distressed damsel, as with the shouts of a martial chorus; and 
its indiscriminate and unmeaning use has weakened its power of pro- 
ducing those effects for which its genius is peculiarly adapted. We 
sometimes find it used by great masters, in a new and unprecedented 
manuer, with the happiest effect; as in the trumpet-solo in Weber’s 
Overture to ‘The Ruler ofthe Spirit, which is inexpressibly melancholy; 
but it isa wild and unearthly sadness which is rendered the more 
strange and expressive by the unusual tones in which it is conveyed. 
But the very singularity of this fine stroke of genius only confirms the 
observation that the character of the trumpet is essentially energetic and 
warlike. 

It is admitted by M. Feétis that the French trumpet-players are in- 
ferior to the German and the English; and the same writer mentions 
Mr. Harper as the greatest performer of the day; an opinion, the cor- 
rectness of which is universally admitted. Harper is unrivalled, not 
only in beauty and variety of tone, and in powers of execution, but also 
in greatness of style, in the power of comprehending and realising the 
most sublime conceptions of genius. He may be considered as the 
founder of the English school of the trumpet; and several of our 
younger performers (among others his son) formed by his instructions, 
bid fair to preserve the superiority of that schoul which he has gained 
for it over those of the continent. it may be added that Mr. Harper 
has lately published a treatise on his instrument, the most complete and 
satisfactory, we believe, that has yet appeared. 


The Trombone is an instrument of Italian invention; and its name 
is an augmentative of tromba, the Italian name of the trumpet. It was 
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introduced into England at the commemoration of Handel in 1784 ; 
and now forms a part of every orchestra. The bass trombone is the 
most generally used ; but in great orchestras there are also a tenor and 
an alto{trombone, for which three instruments distinct parts are written. 


These different kinds of trombone are, in truth, trumpets of greater 
size and lower pitch than the trumpet properly so called. The trom- 
bone differs from the trumpet in this respect, that it may be played with 
facility in any key; and the trombone parts are written in the key of 
the piece, and in the bass, tenor, or alto clefs, as the case may be. This 
facility arises from the slide, which can be used in the trombone to a 
much greater extent than in the trumpet, owing to the comparatively 
greater size even of the smallest trombone. By moving the slide hack- 
wards or forwards the tube is shortened or lengthened ; and, in every 
position of the slide, four, five, or six different notes may be produced by 
blowing. Thus the bass trombone gives the fundamental note G, and 
the natural scale belonging to it, viz., G, D,G, B, D; the first move 
of the slide transposes these notes a semitone lower, giving F sharp, C 
sharp, F' sharp, A sharp, C sharp; the second move gives F, C, F, A,C; 
the third gives E, B, E, G sharp, B; the fourth gives E flat, B flat, E 
flat, G, B flat; and the fifth gives D, A, D, F sharp, A. In this man- 
ner all the notes which properly belong to the trombone part may be 
sounded in any of the usual keys, by moving the slide into the above 
positions. The tenor trombone is in C, a fourth higher than the bass 
trombone ; and the alto trombone is in F, a fourth above the tenor trom- 
bone: and their natural notes are transposed by the different positions 
of the slide in the same manner as in the bass trombone. Skilful per- 
formers can play not only the diatonic scale in the various keys, but 
also chromatic passages of considerable rapidity ; and accordingly very 
difficult concertos are sometimes executed ov the trombone ; but this is 
a complete misapplication of the powers of the instrument, the proper 
place of which is only in the orchestra, where it is capable of powerful 
and beautiful effects. 


The Serpent derives its name from its form. It is a wooden instru- 
ment, with an embouchure similar to that of the horn and trumpet ; 
but the notes are produced by means of finger-holes, like the bassoon. 
It is said to have been invented in 1590, by Edme Guilleaume, a canon 
of Auferre. In this country it is chiedy used in military bands; and, 
in France, is much employed in churches, It has six keys; and is an 
instrument of great compass, extending from B flat, (a note below the 
violoncello) to F above the second ledger line of the bass staff. Between 
these notes it has a complete chromatic scale; but many of its notes 
are false, and there are great inequalities in its tone. It is still used in 
very great orchestras, where an immense power of bass instruments is 
required ; as, for example, at the Festival in Westminster Abbey in 
1834, where two serpents were employed. It may now be considered, 
however, as being superseded by the trombone and ophicleide, and is 
almost entirely laid aside, even in military bands. 

The Opiicieipe is a brass instrument, which has been lately intro- 
duced into our orchestras. It is played upon in the same manner as 
the serpent, and has the same scale ; but its tone is much superior, and 
its intonation more perfect. It is the most powerful bass instrument we 
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have; and its effect, in playing the contra-basso part in great chorusses, 
is magnificent in the extreme. It is therefore employed in the sacred 
performances at our Musical Festivals; though it has not been intro- 
duced into the theatre or the concert-room, in neither of which places 
have we any desire to hear it, as the brass instruments, both in the sym- 
phony, and in the accompaniment of vocal music in general, are already 
too predominant. 


THE LIVERPOOL ORGAN. 


To the Editor of The Musical World. 
Sir,—It is generally understood that the Liverpool Organ is to out- 
shine all that have yet been constructed in this or any other country. 
As your readers appear to take an interest in organ matters, will you 
allow me to send you a plan I have drawn out for a large Organ, and 
which, if carried into execution, would truly be as fine an instrument 
as could be devised. Some of the suggestions are novel, but have ori- 
ginated in experience and a tolerable acquaintance with genuine organ 
effects. I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

An OssERVER. 
Plan for an Organ of 5 Manuals ; 136 Stops; 51 for the Great Organ ; 
19 for the Choir ; 33 for the Swell ; and 33 for the Pedals ; 

11 Copula Stops, and 13 Combination Pedals. 

Specification of Stops. 


GREAT ORGAN. 






























Feet Feet 

1 Open Diapason, No. 1.........0-e000+ &| BF Comets Piston. . 2060s cccersevedese 4 
2 Open Diapason, No. 2.......+0+++.00+ 8| 28 Octave Trumpet, No.1 ....... danbded 4 
3 Open Diapason, No. 3.......-.eeeeeee 8 | 29 Octave Trumpet, No.2 ..........006 4 
4 Open Diapason, No.4........-.+-+0+8 8 (Making 4 Clarions, and 9 Principals.) 

5 Claribella .......+++ eccccccccccecees 8 

6 Violincello (Solo Stop) . .8 _ Octave super Octave Stops. 

7 Dulciana ......ese0« ae ... 8 | 30 Fifteenth, No.t...... Seccccccccecsces 2 
8 Stopped Diapason, wood............++ 4 | 3l Fifteenth, No.2 ........+-+s00s +2 3 
9 Stopped Diapason, metal .......... .. 4/33 Fifteenth of 2 Ranks 
10 Stopped Diapason, (small) metal ...... 4} 34 Piccolo ... 
So Serre ... 4| 39 Zinek, or Octave 
12 Unison Flute (pierced). .........20se08 4 35 Pifth, or Quint 
13 Trombone, or Posaune .........+++ . 8 | 37 Ditto (small) 
14 French Horn..........0 cccccecceecs 8 | 38 Twelfth ......seseeeeeeeecees 
15 Trumpet, No. L......seeeceseeeee oes 8 | 89 Twelfth, 2 Ranks. ;.......-++. 

16 Trampet, No. 2........ceeeeeceesees g | 40 Larigot, or Octave Twelfth ... . 
17 Bassoon ..... ¥ we cevevee 8) 41 Ditto, 2 Ranks .....-ecceereeeeeeeees i} 
WO CIMORR. 5 6 cciccccenscececes svews ... 8| 42 Tierce, or Seventeenth 


43 Tierce, 2 Ranks 


N.B. These ft 
no 44 Sesqui-altra, 7 Ranks 


unison stops. 





; Octave Stops. 45 Ditto, 5 Ranks 
19 Principal, No.1.. pabeavcesaqas 4/46 Mixture, 6 Ranks 
20 Principal, No. 2 oon 4 


47 Mixture, 3 Rank 
21 Principal of 3 Ranks 4 si 








22 Octave Claribella......c.seseeeeeeees 4 Double Stops. 

23 Octave Dulciana ............0+eeeeee 4|48 Open Diapason Double........ 

24 Octave Flute, wood ..........0..2eeee 2/49 Double Dulciana .........4..6- 

25 Octave Flute, metal..........++.2+4-- 2| 50 Stopped Diapason Double 

26 Soprano Trombone ..........++.0000+ 4|51 Bass Trombone, or Sacbut ......++.+ 16 
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CHOIR ORGAN. 





















1 Double Dulciana ..............eeee0s hi... SLOPE Cerra 4 
2 Double Stopped Diapavon...... ....- O} 13 Principal .0600sccsceccnocesesccees 4 
3 Open Diapason.........00.eeeeeeeees 8] 14 Fifteenth ...cccccccvecsecces socves 2 
4 Duloiana ....cccsces .. 8/15 Flageolet 

5 Claribella ..........006 -- 8| 13 Larigot 






RED oc cecccccansecsescceoseseey 8 | 14 Tierce 

7 Solo Trumpet ........cccccccscccees 8 | 15 Twelfth 

8 Stopped Diapason, wood ..........-. 4| 16 Sesquialtra, 4 Ranks 
9 Stopped Diapason, metal - 4/17 Mixture, 3 Ranks 
10 Unison Flute 4/18 Clarion 


11 Octave Flute 2} 19 Octave Clarion, or Zinck 

















SWELL ORGAN. 
Feet 
















1 Donble Open Diapason 16 | 18 Unison Flute 

H 2 Double Stopped Diapason - 16} 19 Octave Claribella 
3 Open Diapason .........+.- se» 8/20 Octave Flute 
4 Dulciana ................ 000 --. 8/21 Fifteenth 







; 5 Claribella..... «+. 8| 22 Fifteenth 
| 6 Violincello 8 | 23 Flageolet 
i 7 Corno di Bassetto, or Double Cremona 16 | 24 Quint 
DP OIGED ces. sevcesccrs 8| 25 Twelfth 
9 Bassoon ....... +» 8/26 Larigot 






WD O06 25 oveciccee « 8 27 Tierce 




























11 Trumpet ..... 8 | 28 Sesquialtra, 5 Ranks 
12 French Horn . 8 | 29 Mixture, 4 Ranks 
Oe rere 8 | 30 Soprano Trombone 
14 Stopped Diapason, wood ...... rere 4/31 Cornet 4 Piston 

Th 15 Stopped Diapason, metal............ 4/32 Clarion 


16 Principal 
RF FO GE DRANKS..... 0c ccciccvcscocne 





4/33 Double Trombone, 16 feet 
4 


PEDALS. 











Feet 

1 Doub.open Diapason,or Bombarde,wood 32 | 18 Octave Flute 

DS PRA, MOM. 0. s cccsccccecsereveeses 32/19 Octave Claribella 

3 Open Diapason, wood ..... -- 16 | 20 Soprano Trombone 

4 Open Diapason, ditto ........ «ee. 16 | 21 Cornet & Piston 

5 Open Diapason, 6 Ranks, metal...... 16 | 22 Clarion 

6 Dulciana .........ccecccccscccecses 16 | 23 Quint, 12 feet 

7 Stopped Diapason ..... coerce -- 8/24 Twelfth, 6 feet 

8 Stopped Diapason........... 8 | 25 Twelfth, 6 feet 

9 Stopped Diapason, 4 Ranks... *. 8 | 26 Fifteenth 
SP ENNELS fics: <a's cd cedure’ es aus .. 16| 27 Fifteenth, 2 Ranks 
BE PPOMCR AORN ao ccscsccsers ave -- 16} 28 Larigot 
MEU otis tence sccscictee -- 16 | 29 Tierce 
13 Oboe.....- - 16 | 30 Sesquialtra, 10 Ranks 
14 Trumpet .. -» 16) 31 Sesquialtra, 6 Ranks 
RMN. «sinus kbp sb bes.doesiene' see's 8 | 32 Mixture, 8 Ranks 
16: Principal, 2 Ranks.........c0c0se00¢ 8 | 33 Mixture, 5 Ranks 
17 Principal, 3 Ranks...........se00005 8 


Number of Stops. 
Great Organ......ess.00. WeePrAawanaNaneeenss wae 





The compass of the manuals to the Great, Choir and Swell, to be 
alike, namely the German compass, from CC bass clef, to F in alt 
treble clef. The clever organist would not use the manuals after the 
eight-feet pipe, and its extension to the sixteen-feet pipe only opens the 
door for uproar and muddy execution. It is desirable for those persons 
who cannot play the pedals, as it affords an opportunity for another to 
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double the octaves: but a really good organist would be loth to sacrifice 
the touch of his instrument for an advantage so slight. 

The fourth manual is to be like that at Birmingham for the transfer 
of stops from the other manuals. The fifth manual, like that at St. 
James’s, Bermondsey, for the pedals, and to be placed by the side of 
the instrument. By this arrangement the pedal organ may be played 
by the hands, and yet the touch of the other manuals not affected by 
the vibration of the great pipes, and the weight of wind necessary for 
them. 

Copula Stops for the Manuals. 


1 Swell to Great Organ 4 Swell to Great Organ, an octave above 
2 Swell to Choir Organ 5 Swell to Great Organ, an octave below 
3 Choir to Great Organ 6 Choir to Great Organ, an octave below 


N.B. These three last copulas to be invisible, and not to affect the manuals themselves ; 
like that in the new organ built by Messrs. Robson for St. Dunstan's, Fleet Street. 


Pedal board Copulas. 


7 Pedals to Swell Organ plan of the melody copula put into the 
8 Pedals to Choir Organ Trinity organ, Cambridge, by Gray. 
9 Pedals to Great Organ 11 Pedal Cepula, by which each pedal on the 
10 Canto firmo Copula, taking the keys down board is made to take down its octave 
an octave higher,—namely, commencing above and octave below. 
at the note middle C bass clef, after the 


The pedal board to extend two octaves and a half, from C toG. The 

naturals to twenty-two inches long, and the sharps seven inches ; and the 

board to be twenty-two inches from the great organ manual.* The ad- 

vantage of the long sharps in pedaling the florid sequence of Bach is 
incalculable. 

Composition Pedals. 

GREAT ORGAN. | SWELL ORGAN. 


1 Diapasons 7 Diapasons 
2 Fuil without reeds 8 Full without reeds 


3 Full organ 9 Full swell 
CHOIR ORGAN. PEDALS. 
4 Diapasons 10 Diapasons 
5 Full without reeds 11 Full without reeds 
6 Full choir, without the Cremona 12 Full pedal organ 


13 The whole organ ;—the 3 manuals & pedals 


I have endeavoured to avoid the leading error in the construction of 
the York and Birmingham organs. No blame, however, is to be at- 
tached to the ingenious builder, as he had nothing to do with the 
arrangement of that part of the instrument. The adding a great num- 
ber of unison reed and diapason stops, without adding an equal propor- 
tion of octaves and harmonies, oversets the balance of tone, and leads to 
an apparent want of power. Take the diapasons of the York, Birming- 
ham, or Christchurch organs, and calculate the strength of the chorus 
stops against such a great body of unison pipes, it will be found that 
the balance of tone adopted by Schmidt, Silbermann, Schnitker, Bur- 
kard, Casparini, Gabler, Hildebrand Roder, Engler, Wagner, Migent 
Snetzler and Marx, has been completely overturned. The numerous 





* Messrs. Robson have adopted this scale, and that of Mr. Gray’s differs but slightly. The 
old fashion of short sharps, and placed at a distance of 30 inches from the great manual, is 
rapidly getting into disuse. Mr. Hill has constructed a pedal board on this plan, witha 
range of two octaves and a half, for the Christchurch organ, Newgate Street. 
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compound stops, such as cymballe, fourniture, mixture dixtuple, &c. I 
have put under the general terms of sesquialtra and mixture. The 
number of pedal diapasons will be found, I think, not to exceed those 
in the York organ, when it is recollected that the manuals there extend 
down to the sixteen-feet pipe. That organ, however, has no double 
diapasons throughout the manuals, which is to be regretted, as much of 
the beauty of the German organs arises from their combination with 
the numerous mixtures. The scale of the pipes must be left to the 
builder. Birmingham in this respect is larger than York: that of the 
Exeter Hall larger than either; and I believe the Boston organ con- 
tained a diapason of a scale quite unprecedented. 


CONCERTS. 


CiasstcaAL CHAMBER ConcErTS.—The following is the programme of the 
first of these Concerts for the present season, which took place on Monday 
evening, at Willis’s Rooms, to a very full audience: Part I. Nonetto; Vio- 
lin, Viola, Violoncello, Contra-Basso, Corno, Bassoon, Clarinet, Flute, and 
Oboe,—Messrs. Mori, Tolbecque, Lindley, Dragonetti, Puzzi, Baumann, 
Willman, Card, and Barrett ; Spohr.—Canzonet, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, “ Des- 
pair;” Haydn.—Quartett for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello,—Messrs, 
Mori, Watts, Tolbecque, and Lindley ; Beethoven.—Aria, Miss Fanny Wood- 
ham, “ Parto ma tu ben mio,” (Clemenza di Tito) Clarinet Obligato, Mr. 
Willman ; Mozart.—Trio for Violin, Violoncello, and Contra-Basso,—Messrs. 
Mori, Lindley, and Signor Dragonetti ; Handel. Part II. Septett (written 
expressly for the Philharmonic Society) for Piano-forte, Violin, Viola, Cla- 
rinet, Corno, Violoncello, and Contra-Basso,—Mr. Moscheles, Mr. Mori, Mr. 
Tolbeeque, Mr. Willman, Signor Puzzi, Mr. Lindley, and Signor Dragonetti ; 
Moscheles.—Cantata, Signor Begrez, ‘ Adelaida ;” Beethoven.—Air, Mrs. 
Alfred Shaw, “ Sommo Dio ;” Winter.—Quintett for two Violins, two Viole, 
and Violoncello,—Messrs. Mori, Watts, Tolbecque, Lyon, and Lindley ; 
Mendelssohn.—Conductor, Mr. Moscheles. 

We may be said to have heard Spohr’s famous Nonetto for the first time ; 
and a wonderful close piece of inlaying it is throughout. Revert to the per- 
formers of it, and there will be no occasion to describe how it went. Beetho- 
ven’s Quartett we honestly confess did not particularly excite our sympathy— 
probably through want of following the author’s intention. The slow move- 
ment is profoundly impressive ; but the frequent recurrence to the subject of 
this in the finale, for a few bars only, had very much the air of caprice and 
wilfulness, The trio of Handel—the very counterpart of Corelli, particularly 
in the Gavot—was a marvellous piece of playing on all hands; and the last 
movement, for Dragonetti’s sake, was encored. Mr. Moscheles’ Septett 
pleases us more than any composition we have heard of-his: the subjects are 
so graceful, and he has so skilfully treated them, consulting the genius of the 
several instruments with masterly knowledge of effect. The writing too, 
throughout, is remarkable for the ease and freedom of its progress. Those 
flashes on the double bass in the first movement, impart a marked and grand 
character to the music. The performance of it could scarcely be exceeded. 
The Quintett of Mendelssohn is distinguished by his great animation and 
untiring spirit. The last part is so excessively joyous and frolicsome, that 
one can picture it only by the mad revelry in a pantomime. The extraor- 

‘dinarily rapid manner in which the instruments follow with the subject upon 
each other, give it this effect; and a fine piece of close writing it is. Mrs. 

Shaw was encored in the Preghiera from Winter’s Zaira. She sang it with 
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I great care and impressiveness of manner. Miss Fanny Woodham also 
he received marked and deserved encouragement from the audience, for her 
Be execution of the “ Parto,” which was highly creditable to her. The young 
id lady possesses a voice of much extent, and of good quality : all she requires, 
le is sedulous cultivation, with natural expression. For the latter quality, 
(although perhaps a little over-displayed) Signor Begrez’ delivery of the 

4 “ Adelaida”’ was really excellent. 

1e 

< PROVINCIAL CONCERTS. 

KIDDERMINSTER.—On Friday, the 10th instant, two performanees took 

place in this town. One in the morning, at St. George’s Chapel, which con- 
sisted of a selection from the Messiah for the first part; and for the second, 
solos, &c. from Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Himmel, Mehul, with the last grand 
chorus from Beethoven’s ‘* Mount of Olives.” The singers were, Miss Clara 

p Novello, Messrs. Baker, Pearsall, and Machin. Mr. Shargool led,’ Mr. 
; Munden conducted. The performance went off very smoothly, and to the 
entire satisfaction of a large audience. 

The evening Concert was given in the large room of St. George’s National 





School ; led and conducted by the same gentlemen ; assisted by the same 
vocalists, with the addition of Miss Aston. In the course of the evening, @ 
number of the most popular songs, ballads, and glees, were performed. 











REVIEW OF MUSIC. 


; Haydn’s celebrated air, ‘* God save the Emperor,” with entire new and bril- 
liant Variations for the piano-forte, composed and dedicated to his friend 
Alexander Robertson, Esq. (of Edinburgh) by J. B. Cramer, Op, 82. 
Cramer & Co. 

Mozart's celebrated Concertos, newly arranged for the piano-forte, with addi- 
tional keys, and accompaniments of Violin, Flute, and Violoncello, by J. 8. 
Cramer. No. 5, CRAMER & Co. 


The introduction to the air of Haydn, with variations, opens in the most 
graceful way, giving a slight glance at the celebrated ‘Surprise? movement ; 
immediately succeeding which, a shadowy sort of allusion is made to the 
theme of the piece, in that delightful way familiar with those who are at 
all acquainted with the style of the author. The manner in which Mr. 
Cramer has proposed, and arranged the hymn, is like that of a refined as 
well as learned musician. In the second variation on the air, we are pre- 
sented with a most lovely piece of counterpoint. The third, (which by the 
way, is no child’s task to accomplish) is finely constructed ; the fifth, is a 
close four-part piece of writing, and yet withal perfectly unfettered and 
graceful; and in the last variation, (in three parts) the air alternates from 
the treble to the tenor, while a flowing counterpoint attends it both above 
and below throughout. This is the classical way of writing variations. 

The features in the new edition of Mozart’s concerto in D minor, are, that 
the tutti parts are engraved in a smaller character, a plan affording relief to 
the player ; secondly, that those passages which will admit of it, are thrown 
into the additional keys, in order to enhance the brilliancy of effect ; and 
lastly, two new cadenzas have been subjoined—one to the first movement, 
and the other to the Rondo. Both these, as might be expected, are instinct 
with Mr. Cramer’s sweet fancy; although we must confess that we prefer the 
one he presented many years ago to Monzani the publisher, and which 
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adorns Cimador’s arrangement of this D minor concerto. The present edition 

however, (all its pretensions considered) is the best we have seen, and it is 

brought out in a manner worthy of the illustrious author of the work. 

Album des Pianistes de Premiére Force. No. 85, Grande Polonaise Brilliante, 
précédée d'un Andante Spianato pour le Piano. forte; dédiée & Mad. D’ Est, 
par Frederick Chopin (De Varsovie.) Waesseu. 

It will require a player of the “ premiére force’ to scramble through this piece. 

To such, therefore, and the fagger of nine hours a day, and the solitary prisoner 

—if any there be, indulged with a piano,—we recommend it for practice ; and 

when their task is accomplished, they will be in a condition to play an un- 

common number of notes in a short time. 


“ To call her deceiver,” Song, the poetry by T. H. Bayly, Esq., the music 

composed, and dedicated to H. R. Bishop, Esq., by Alex. Lee. CRAMER & Co. 
This is a canzonet of no common merit, somewhat after the manner of Beet- 
hoven. It displays much imagination, correct expression, and various modu- 
lation ; and, in short, is worthy the attention of the best tenor singer. Mr. 
Lee, who writes excellently for the orchestra, should score this song—the best 
we have seen from his pen. 

The Traveller. A Glee for three voices, composed by Wm. Horsley, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon., arranged for two trebles and a bass, with an accompaniment (ad lib.) 
by the Author. Mtuts. 

The only difference in this new edition of one of the earliest glees of our child- 

hood, and which we thought heavenly music—because we could take a part— 

is, that a piano-forte accompaniment has been added. 


THEATRES. 


Orera Burra.—Last Saturday, the 11th, closed the season of the Opera 
Buffa company at the Lyceum. The finale was most triumphant, both for the 
speculators, and the cause of classical music; for the house was crowded in 
every part, while (as we have been informed) but one order was issued ; and 
the piece was Mozart’s ‘ Nozze di Figaro.’ Although, during the twenty odd 
nights that the company have been performing, the pieces selected were all 
novelties to the English public, there has not been, upon any one occasion, so 
large and enthusiastic an audience, as was assembled on Saturday evening to 
welcome their old favourite. This is one of the many instances which might 
be adduced to refute the charge of our being fond of novelty, to the neglect of 
tried worth. At the King’s Theatre, the putting up of an opera by Mozart, 
if finely cast, (as in the case of “11 Don Giovanni” last year, at Mme. Puzzi’s 
benefit) is sure to bring one of the densest audiences of the season; and in the 
early part of the evening too; not as upon ordinary occasions, when the ballet 
is about to commence. ‘The usual audiences at the Italian Opera furnish no 
criterion whatever of the state of musical taste and knowledge in England. 
Let Mr. Laporte try the influence of Bellini, Pacini, Ricci, Donizetti, and 
Mercadante, without the dancers, and he would probably have a few curious 
visitors ; and if he were to lower his prices to those of Covent Garden, the 
number might be doubled. It is the glorious voices—the Grisis, the Rubinis, 
the Lablaches ; with the dancers, the Taglionis and the Perrots—that attract 
the public,—not the modern Italian music. 

Upon the present occasion the Figaro was excellently cast. Mme. Gianoni 
was the Countess; Mlle. Blasis was Susanna; Cherubino, Miss Fanny Wynd- 
ham, and Marcellina, Miss Glossop. ‘The Count was Ronconi ; Figaro, Bel- 
lini; Bartolo, Torri; Basilio, Catone; and Antonio, the drunken old gardener, 
was both famously played and sung by Rubbi, the prompter. The day before 
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the performance, ominous tidings reached us that the men singers were not up 
in their parts ; and sure enough, in the first scene Bellini gave evident signs 
of being far less at his ease than when playing the Corporal in ‘* L’Elisir d’A- 
more.” The thing was pretty clear, indeed, that, with the exception of Mlle. 
Blasis, the music was new to them all. What does not this say for the Italian 
school of singing! Mme. Gianone deserves the highest praise for the manner 
in which she had studied the part of the Countess. Not only did she give the 
beautiful recitative with almost uniform correctness; but, with much good 
sense, she relied solely upon her power of giving expression to the music. In 
her first solo, for instance, the ‘ Porgi amor,’ so rigidly did she adhere to the 
text, that even the most legitimate ornaments were avoided; and the result 
was, that the performance was received with shouts of approbation, and en- 
cored from every part of the house. The same compliment was paid to her 
upon singing the ‘ Dove sono,’ which would have been an equally correct per- 
formance, had she not altered the last phrase of the recitative. Her quiet 
and lady-like deportment, with her beautiful contour, rendered her in all res- 
pects one of the best representatives of the Countess we ever saw, or heard. 
Mlle. Blasis was deservedly encored in the charming air, ‘ Deh vieni e non 
tardar ;’—it was delightful singing. Also with Ronconi in THE duet, (for 
there is not its equal) ‘Crudel perche.’ 

There are two motives for volunteering that desperate act—the offer of ad- 
vice: the one, where the object of it is worth the trouble; and the other, 
where the offer will be acknowledged and followed. We know not whether 
Miss Fanny Wyndham care to listen to any recommendation that concerns 
her future career in the musical profession; but certain sure are we that she 
is well worth the trouble of offering it; for she possesses both a voice and 
capacity well worth the trouble of cultivation. If then she desire to multiply 
her sources of emolument as a singer, she must study in the higher schvols of 
music. It was evident the other evening that her knowledge of Mozart is 
very moderate, and more shame to the Directors of the Academy where she 
was educated. ‘The foreigners may come over bere, every summer, with their 
half-a-dozen modern songs, and catch all the flies; but an English singer 
cannot follow their footsteps, and succeed. It is but second-hand ware at the 
best; and, like all second-hand ware, the worse for wear, An English singer, 
to secure the first rank in the profession, should know something, at all events, 
of the great masters in all the different schools; a modern Italian requires 
only a fine voice, with an educated mechanical facility. A person well- 
grounded in Mozart will have no great difficulty in mastering the modern 
opera music; butit is no common labour to a singer in this school to give 
even common effect to such composition as is thickly strewn over the ‘Don 
Giovanni’ and the ‘Idomeneo.’? Miss Wyndham will find it vastly more re- 
dound to her advantage to become as intimate with the music of Handel and 
Mozart, as she now is with Bellini and Donizetti. 

To return to our “ Nozze di Figaro.” Ronconi made positive havoe with 
the beautiful recitative allotted to the part of the Count: in that wonderful 
succession of movements, however, constituting the finale to the first act, 
beginning with ‘ Esci omai garzon malnato,’ he appeared to some advantage ; 
and in the fine, accompanied recitative and air, § Hai gia vinta la causa,’ and 
‘ Vedrd, mentr’ io sospiro,’ one of the richest in this opera of gems, he left one 
only to regret that he had not been equally perfect throughout ; for, as an 
actor and singer both, he constantly displays the man of intelligence. Catone 
filled the little part of Basilio, the singing-master, very agreeably. Torri also 
did good service in the concerted music, and sang the ‘La vendetta!’ with 
judgment and effect. Our old friend Rubbi, the most enunciate of prompters, 
must not be overlooked in this general notice, for he sang the part of the 
drunken gardener most accurately, and acted it as if by intuition, 
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Notwithstanding the many lapses during the performance that we had occa. 
sion to regret, we were the whole evening in the seventh heaven: and when 
these lapses did occur, the never-failing resource attended us of listening to 
that excellent band, who one and all seemed to play for pure love of the music. 
Mori led triumphantly ; and Dragonetti made one’s heart leap to hear him 
pull out those ascending passages in the opening to the first duet. And then 
those delicious spreadings of the wind instruments! It was altogether a rich 
treat. 

On Tuesday, (the benefit night of Puzzi) this Opera was repeated, before a 
very full house ; and, between the acts, Beethoven’s celebrated Septuor was 
performed by Messrs. Mori, Tolbecque, Lindley, Dragonetti, Willman, Bau- 
mann, and Puzzi. Some disturbance arose upon the occasion: for, by the 
arrangements of the theatre, the first movement was omitted, and the audi- 
ence insisted upon hearing all. We were pleased with the compliment to the 
author, and still more so to hear the gallery alive to the omission. Never- 
theless, the whole was not performed, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


QuarTETT ConcERTS.—We must reserve till next week a notice of the 
first of these performances, which took place last evening at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, 


Cuorat Funp.—The annual Benefit Concert in aid of this Charity, is 
fixed for Thursday evening, the 4th of May, at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
Mr. W. Knyvett has kindly consented to conduct, and Mr. F. Cramer to 
lead the performance. 

STERNDALE BENNETT—at Leipzig, on the 19th January, played his third 
Concerto, at the Concert under the direction of Dr. Mendelssohn, with 
increased and great applause; and on the Thursday following, these two fine 
performers played Mr. Moscheles’ duet “ Homage a Handel.” 

THE Ear or Cawpor, as one of the Directors of the King’s Concerts 
of Ancient Music, will preside at the ninety-ninth Anniversary Dinner of the 
Royal Society of Musicians, on the 14th of April. 

ME opists’ CLuB.—We hear that the Secretary has received nearly forty 
songs from candidates for the premium offered by the Melodists’:Club. 

Mr. Tuomas Apams.—This great Organist was lately engaged as umpire, 
to decide on the qualifications of the office of organist to the fine old church 
at Greenwich. The salary is said to be fifty guineas per annum, but there 
are only three candidates, the parishioners having kept the knowledge of the 
vacancy as quiet as possible, in order to secure the return of a parishioner. 
Mr. Adams returned one who happened to be extra-parochial, and his opinion 
was consequently rejected, expense uselessly incurred, and a member of the 
profession wantonly insulted, by the return of a lady, whose only reeommend- 
ation was that of residing in the parish. Something of this kind happened at 
Trinity Church, Newington, a few years since; when Mr, Latrobe and Mr, 
Novello were appointed as umpires. In order to secure the election of a 
favorite candidate, the ruling members at the Vestry directed these gentlemen 
to return six candidates, and to make no distinction between them, having 
first ascertained that there were only six candidates present to perform! 


Purcett CLus.—The members of this truly English Association, cele- 
brated their Anniversary Dinner on the 9th instant. About forty gentlemen 
sat down to table, and the feast, provided by Mr. Croom of the Sussex Hotel, 
well merited the universal expressions of satisfaction which his endeavours to 
please had excited. The usual toasts, loyal and musical, having passed off 
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amidst every demonstration of applause, the evening was spent in the per- 
formance of some delightful compositions of that great master, who between 
the eras of Gabricli, Palestrina, and John Sebastian Bach, occupies the 
proudest station in the pages of musical history. The seli singers were 
Messrs. Hobbs, Hawkins, Francis Bradbury, U. Taylor, and Bellamy. The 
Westminster choristers were in attendance, and Master Coward sang the 
solos allotted to him in a very pure, charming, and natural manner. Mr. Turle 
conducted throughout the evening. The chorusses sung by the company 
en masse proved very effective. 

Tur METROPOLITAN CATHEDRAL.—From what daily takes place in the 
choir of this cathedral, the sooner the promised reform in choral matters, sug- 
gested by the Bishop of London, is put into operation, the better for the res- 
pectability of the parties attached to the corporation, One afternoon last week 
the choir present were two tenors and a counter-tenor! Truly, this is a mode 
of performing choral worship in praise of the Deity, which none but dignified 
members of the Establishment could stomach, The manner of chanting 
adopted by the choristers at this Cathedral we honestly velieve to be peculiar 
to the place. So much the better; but we are sorry that the metropolitan 
Cathedral should afford the example. 


THE PEAcock AND Crow.—We are requested to state, that the farce of 
“The Peacock and Crow,” now performing at the Adelphi, is not the produc- 
tion of Mr. Jchn Parry, the composer, as has been stated in several of the 
newspapers. 

BirmincHam Hatt.—The spirited inhabitants of this populous town, have 
commenced an enlargement of their magnificent Town Hall, by removing the 
music gallery, and adding to the extent of the room, by taking in a part of 
what formed the offices attached ts the building. The organ has been dis- 
placed, and for the present the huge pedal pipes lying in the room, form no 
small objects of curiosity to the strangers visiting the scene. 

FinntncLeY Cuurcu.—The Rev. Mr. Woodhouse, Rector of this Church, 
which is near Doneaster, has presented his parishioners with a fine organ, the 
work of the celebrated England, and improved and enlarged by Mr. Browne 
of York. We know of no circumstance more likely to attach the clergyman 
and his parishioners in a strong band of unity, than a mutual and a warm 
interest in the musical service of the church; and the generosity of Mr. 
Woodhouse we trust will meet with its reward in the increased and increasing 
numbers of his congregation. 

Curist Cnurcn, NEWGATE-sT.—Next Sunday evening, a Sermon will be 
preached at this Chureh, in aid of the Parochial Charity Schools. Messrs. 
Lefer, Francis, Lloyd, Turner, and J. O. Atkins, have kindly offered their 
aid on the occasion, and through the obliging permission of Mr. Turle, the 
master of the Westminster Choristers, the Master Cowards will also lend their 
assistanee, ‘Three Anthems will be performed during the service. ‘I will 
arise,’ by Dr. Robert Creighton : ‘ O where shall wisdom be found,’ by Dr. 
Boyce: and €Call to remembrance,’ by Battishil, who was formerly the 
organist at thechurch. Mr, Gaunilett will preside at the organ. 

Musicat SuoEes.—Not five centuries ago, it used to be the fashion to wear 
shoes that would creak or make a squeaking noise as the wearer walked. A 
gentleman ordered a pair of pumps, and gave express direction that they should 
be musical, as he termed it. Jobson took home the pumps, and the gentleman 
tried them on; they fitted very nicely,—but alas! there was no tone in them; 
consequently he was going to return them on the maker’s hands, when the 
knight of the last said, ‘‘ Recollect, sir, pumps are intended for dancing, and 
not for singing ;’—‘ Right, right,” said the gentleman, “ I forgot that.” 
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MADAME MALIBRAN. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—In reading your Memoir of Madame Malibran, I observed at page & 
the following passage: “* From this period (27th September, 1833) till the 
18th of March following, we Jose all traces of the course she pursued.” I 
have much pleasure in being able to furnish you with some “ traces” of her 
course; and by referring to the journal I kept when ona tour in Italy, I 
find these memoranda: “ Sunday, 12th January, 1834. Saw Mme. Malibran 
in Taneredi, at the San Carlo (Naples.)” ‘Sunday, 19th January. At the 
San Carlo, saw a new opera by Coccia, ‘La Figlia del Arciere,’? in which 
Mme. Malibran performed.” 

1 find also the following memorandum relating to the San Carlo: “ In the 
orchestra are 12 violini primi, 12 ditto secondi, 8 violoncelli, and 9 contra- 
bassi ;—in all 85 performers.” I am, Sir, your constant reader, 

VICTOR DE PONTIGNY. 


OPERA BUFFA. 

S1r,—There are various abuses perpetrated on the public in this town, 
which the power of the press only can restrain. One of these is the enhancing 
of prices by the entreprenews of foreign companies, whenever anything attrac- 
tive is to be brought out. You have frequently called the attention of the 
public to the excellence of the company at the Opera Butta, and pointed out 
its claims on the public for support. The prices which were put forth for places 
at the beginning of the season were—boxcs, four guineas and three guineas ; 
stalls, half-a-guinea, &c. At these prices, I have repeatedly gone ; and because 
I thought so good a company deserved to be patronized by lovers of music, 
I have gone much oftener than I otherwise should. At the beginning of this 
week, however, on sending for stalls for Saturday night, the answer was that 
the price was a guinea each, and the boxes raised proportionably. There is 
no doubt, from the cireumstance ofa popular opera like ‘ Figaro’ being given, 
from the meeting of Parliament, and from Saturday night being advertised as 
the last, that these prices will be obtained; and it may be asked whether the 
impresario has not a right to ask as much as he can get. But it is submitted 
that it is a complete breach of faith with the public to make use of accidental 
circumstances to raise the price which has been repeatedly advertized ; that 
those subscribers who have been supporting the house all the season are un- 
fairly dealt by when their places are suld over their heads to families who have 
not been once, and that it is an abuse of the monopoly granted by the Lord 
Chamberlain to raise prices which there is no competition to keep down. I 
write these observations because I have no doubt, if this raising of prices 
succeed, that we shall have two or three more last nights advertized at the 
Lyceum, at which the same thing will be attempted, and because it is part of 
the same system which has been so successfully carried on by Laporte at the 
other Opera, where, notwithstanding he gets a subscription of from 25,0001. 
to 30,0007. a-year from the nobility and gentry, he never, or very rarely, 
brings out a new opera, or any new attraction, without excluding the ‘subscri- 
bers by calling it a benefit night for some illustrious obscure or other, whose 
reputation has never extended beyond the coulisses. 

I hope, Sir, you will turn your attention to this subject, which is not an 
unimportant one in social life to those who love 
‘to hear the artful voice 

Warble immortal notes to Tuscan air,” 
and who are quite incapable of protecting themselves except by an appeal to 
the public press. A SUBSCRIBER. 

University Club, Saturday morning.— Times. 
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Operas, Concerts, &c. for the ensuing weck. 
Saturday, 18th......Mr. Moscheles’ First Soirée, Hanover Sqnare Rooms. 
Monday, 20th .... . Vocal Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. 

Choral Harmonists, London Tavern. 
Wednesday, 22nd ..British Musicians, Hanover Square Rooms. 
Classical Instrumental Concert, Horn, Doctors’ Commons. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. GARDINER’S (of Leicester) communication is not of a sufliciently general character to 
interest the musical public. 

“ What is to be done for the Choirs?” The second article arrived too late for this week. 
It will appearin ournext “A cHorr Boy’ of Wells, * MaLe-rractatus”? * LAicus,’ 
and * A LOVER OF OUR CATHEDRAL SERVICE,’’—all referring to the above question, have 
been received, and forwarded to the proper quarter. 





WeeEkty List or New Pustications. 





























PIANO-FORTE. Twilight is a lovely time. Song 
Saker’s 3 Bagatelles ............ Cocks } in Folly and Friendship ...... CHAPPELE 
Gems of Classical Authors. Selec- | = delightful Man, by Lord Ash- 
tion of Airs from the most cele- Scesesceses DEAN 
brated Composers: Kalkbrenner, ressive Solfeggi 
Ries, Pixis, Chaulieu, Neate, | fora Soprano, Tenor, and Bari- 
and J.B. Cramer ....sccccces D'ALMAINE | tone voice. With Piano-forte 
Hiinten’s Grand Duet on Airs from | Accompt. by F. Gladstanes ....GEoRGE 
RIOD cevacwerarins wocns Cocks The Linnet. Duet, F.J. King.. DDALMaine 
Herz (H.) Variations Brill, sur la The Indian Maid. Ballad, 8. 
Cavatina * O dolee concento,” POOR 5p cn canccsneeccsvoens Dirro 
= Rondo sur une Air Fran- | Weber. All my muse’s ‘tuneful 
FAISO wccccevesescescesesess D’ ALMAINE drea we Bass Song, No. lL WesseL 
Hark, tis the Indian drum. Duet OREIGN VOCAL. 
for Piano-forte, by Royshell....Dirro Come il ai chi i nostri. Aria, 
Lemoine’s easy Quadriiles from PAOD cvcnckeswcneceonsekeveas MILLS 
Anna Bolena, Pré aux Cleres, Di que gl'vechi. Duetto, Deni- 
Masaniello ........--00s0. ... Cocks BIOD cccccccvccccscnccscnsese Dirro 
Les Fleurettes, favourite Walzer Mai pin lasciarti no. Duetto, 
from the German ....... . WARNE Nina, Coppola......- Sesdeaved Ditro 
Moscheles. Souvenirs de Belisario, Silo giuro. Duetto, Ricci ...... Ditto 
2 Fantasias, No. 1 .......se00 CHAPPELL | Ti veggo, ti trovo. Duet in the 
Musard (P.) Les Etrangers, Sth pee “T2Eroe di Lancastro,” 
Set of Quadrilles, composed by Lord Burg ee rere ee «.. LONSDALE 
oS Rae err ere eT ee -D’ALMAINE CRED. 
16th Set of ‘Qui advilles, Merriott’s C ongre aakeel Hymns, 
“Le Provencal’?.....ccoces os Ditro No. 12. Work completed......NOVELLO 
Phipps (G. A.) Fantasia on favour- GUITAR. 
ite Airs by Malibran .......... Cocks Aguado’s Repertoire des Amateurs 
Pixis. Souvenirsde Voplitz, Trois de Guitar, 3 Books .........++ -Cocks 
Grandes Valses de Congress. ... WESSEL ——— Characteristic Waltzes Dirro 
Saxe Weimar Quazdrilles. Duet, | One hundred and twenty Exercises 
F. Lightfoot .........seesseees . Dean for acquiring flexibility in the 
Savj’ st priccio on ** Tos — of the right hand, by Giu- 
Donizetti....  .. ... MILLS MAI ck con cnindecdhcceccesed GEORGE 
3. Walzer, * "Mein s¢ hons- Sixteen Ditto for the left hand, 
in Baden,” op. 58 WessEL OE oso cencaacavanexgccesen Dirro 
izabethen i" alzer, op. 71 Dirro } MISCELLANEOUS 
The “medley Overture to the Pan- | Bellini’s Overture to “ 11 Pirata,”’ 
tomime Georgy Barnwell. J. as Sestett ...ccccccecccccsese HILi 
POE vnc katana nme sane .. JEFFERYS | Herz (H.) Brill. Vars. on U dolce 
Valentine (T.) The Cuckoo, ar- concento. First grand Duet, 
ranged as an easy Rondo ..... Monro Harp and Piano-torte ........ D’ALMAINE 
When the wind blows. Ouet for | Hiinten and Reinagle’s 3 Baga- 
Piano-forte, by Royshell ....D°ALMALNE | _ telles for Piano-forteand Violon- 
VOCAL, | COND. casescnce + ++eeeeCOCKS 
Ah nothing can e’er be lasting. (Es | Kalkbrenner’s Duet with Oh Nan- 
kann janicht immer so bleiben.) | ny, for Piano-forte and Violin. . Ditto 
Song or Duet by Himmel ....JomanninG | L>Harmonie, Duet on a German 
I believe you sing. Song in Folly Melody, No.9. Guitarand Pia- 
and Friendship. Sevsseeedsones CHAPFELL | no-forte. Kiiffner ..........+-JOHANNING 
Know’st thou the land. *(Kenst Wright (T.H) * Esulti pur la 


{ 


du das land.) Miss Mouncey JoHANNING Surbara.”” Harp and Piano- 

Like leaves in the Autumn. G. | FEN a cicvccaccasvece ° -OLLIVIER 
Linley ...... Heawadene ses ‘Otuivier | Weber and De Beriot’s Grand Duet 

My heart leaps up. Song, Attwood Hitt | in flat, for Piano-forte & VielinCocKs 


My love’s been complaining. W. | ——— Grand Duet Concertante, 
M. Tolkein, W.N. Cobham....ToLKein | Piano-forteand Clarionet, op. 48 WESSEL 




























SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL. 
The next Concert is postponed till the 7th of March, 1837, in order to make 
arrangements for the performance, in the Large Hall, of 
MENDELSSOHN’S ORATORIO OF ST. PAUL. 
(The first time in London.) 
The Band and Chorus will consist of about 300 Performers. 


Tickets, 3s. each, Reserved Seats, 5s. may be had of the principal Music Sellers, and of 
Mr. Hunt, 371, Strand, next door to Exeter Hall, 
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THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 





POPULAR NEW SONGS. . 
EAR Father, take thy gentle child. 





J.W. athe. .cnccccrccccccccces 0 
The Charming Man ....... J. Blewitt 2 0 
The Fallen Oak (National Song) Ditto 2 0 
Come and buy each summer flower. E. 

J. Loder ....cccccccccccvccccscces -20 
There's no love like the first ‘Tove. Ditto 20 
The Bridal and the Burial ..... -Ditto 2 0 
Sappho to her Mother......C. E 20 
The Rover ...ccccccocccee 1 6 
You never knew Annette... 20 
Here’s to thee, my Scottish Lassie. 1" ‘ 

EE ccsossvieseangds@ 
Published by T. E. PURDAY, * successor Ls 


Collard & Collard, (late Clementi & Co. 
50, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 





ROTCH?S FUGUES on celebrated 
Chants, Nos. 1 to 10 (to be conti- 
SDD vas scaieae vos ib ..each 1 6 
Donizetti’s L'E lisire @Amore, (Flute 
ad lib.) Truzzi, Books 1 and2..each 6 0 
Meves’ Egli riede, from Donizetti's 
Gemma de Vergy seco 
Savj’s Capriccio on the favourite Bar- 
carolle in L’Elisire d' Amore 
Donizetti’s L’ Elisire d’ Amore, as Duets 
for the Piano-forte, (Flute ad lib.) W. 
Watts, Books 1 and 2 each 
Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto,as Duets 
for the Piano-forte, (Flute ad lib.) W. 
Watts, Books ] and 2 .......... each 
Potter’s(C.) Brilliant Duet on two favo- 
rite Airs in Donizetti's Gemma de 
Vergy .... 5 





a 








*,* New editions of the following Glees, with 
a Piano-forte Accompaniment, by W. Hors- | 
ley, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 








By Celia’s arbour ..,.........Horsley 2 0 | 
Cold is Cadwallo's tongue ....Ditto.. 2 6 
Mine be a cot ............ --Ditto.. 2 6 | 
See the chariot............e00 Ditto.. 2 0 
The Traveiler ..... Ditto.. 2 0 
Health to mydear .. -Spofforth 2 0) 
Marked you her eye -oDitto.... 2 





Also R. Mills’ Selection of Catches, Rounds, 
&c. No. 1, price Is. containing—Half an 
hour past twelve o'clock ; O beauteous 
eyes discover; Winde, gentle evergreen ; 
How greatisthe pleasme ; Sweet enslaver ; 
Hark! the bonny Christchurch bells; Buz, | 
quoth the blue fly; A boat, a boat unto the 
ferry ; and White sand and grey sand. 


R. MILLS, (late Birchall and Co.) 140, New 
‘ond Street. 


tj 











C. RICHARDS, PRINTER 


, 100, si. 


THOMAS VALENTINE’S WORKS. 
TUSEUM, a Collection of Popular 





Airs, in twelve Numbers....each 2. 6 
Album, (‘ The) Ditto Ditto, three Nos... 2. 6 
Logie o' Buchan, Rondo .........-.... 2. 0 
Lullaby, Variations ..... oe 26 
Glorious Apollo, Ditto ..... 2 6 
American Air, Ditto..... ae 2 6 
Bells of Moscow, Rondo... 16 
St. Patrick’s Day, Rondo 1 6 
For unto us a child is born... oe 20 
Hymns for Children............. -20 


DEAN, 148, New Bond Street, 





By His Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
y gge td ER & Co. most respectfully solicit 
the attention of the Public to their New 
GRAND PIANO-FORTES, the Sounding 
Board of which is constructed on an entirely 
new principle, producing a more powerful 
and finer quality of tone than any hitherto 
manufactured.—4 & 5, New Cavendish-street, 
Portland-place. 





MUSICAL 

SALES BY AUCTION. 

rR. WATSON, AUCTIONEER of MU- 

. SICAL and every Description of PRO. 
perty, Appraiser, and House Agent, 79, 
Cheapside.—Mr. W. flatters himself, from the 
lung connexion he has had with the Musical 
Circles, (upwards of 13 years), that Ladies 
and Gentlemen desirous of disposing of their 
Libraries and Instruments, will find, by en- 
trusting them to his care for that purpose, 
that their interests will be more promoted than 
| by any other channel. 

Mr. W. embraces this opportunity of ac- 
x... ledging the kind patronage that he has 
always experienced trom Amateurs, the Pro- 
fession, and the Trade in general. 


Mr. W. respectfully announces, that he will 
sell at the Auction Mart, Bartholomew Lane, 
on Wednesday the 22nd, and Friday the 24th, 
February, 1857, upwards of Turee THovu- 
SAND ENGRAVED Music Parks, consisting 
of Standard Works of eminent Masters. 

A Collection of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, including the Library of a Gentleman, 
in which will be found a fine copy of Dr. Ar- 
nold's edition of Handel's Works, complete in 
41 volumes ; Boyce's Cathedral Music, Page's 
Harmonia Sacra, Collections of Glees, &e. &e. 
with Musical Instruments of various descrip- 
tions, 


“MARTIN'S LANE. 











